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IN an article on Portrait Painting in 
this magazine last April, I remember 
writing that "the irrelevant in color ex- 
tends to the symbolism of color/' and that 
"there is, too, a color of the day, even 
of the indoor day." This, I have been 
thinking, was rather vague. The occa- 
sion did not admit of my putting down 
the whole of the thought in my mind, 
which occurred in reference to the back- 
ground in portrait painting. 



I was then trying to show that it was 
not possible to think of personality apart 
from its surroundings; that it is as im- 
possible to do so as to think of a person 
living apart from his own life. I was 
trying to show that it is just this impos- 
sible separation which seems to be at- 
tempted in the frequent irrelevancy of 
the treatment of the background in mod- 
ern portraits. It seems in such cases to 
be forgotten, that in a picture there is 
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nothing but the painted background to 
stand for the expression of the depend- 
ence upon environment, that is every- 
body's until the end of their life. 

The art of painting makes its appeal 
to vision. Yet, if it seems always to 
work at the surface, it is not that it cares 
above everything for the surface, but that 
it knows that the beauty of surfaces is 
anything but a surface beauty. It rec- 
ognizes the exterior for what it is; the 
vesture of things worth loving and hating, 
but not quite their spirit. 

The desire to paint our surroundings 
springs from the fact that all our ex- 
periences are colored by them, and they 
are involved in any communication of our 
feelings we would make. Even in the 
most immaterial mood painting can com- 
municate nothing to us except through a 
refinement of physical description. But 
in studying painting we must always re- 
member that reality can never completely 
reveal itself to the consciousness through 
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some one sense alone, such as vision. If 
we remember this, we shall know in what 
esteem to hold the realism that seems 
based upon an idea that vision can re- 
spond to nature without involving the 
rest of the self. 

The connecting links between the men- 
tal and the physical world are to be found 
in associations. The primary colors 
have associations with certain definite 
things — merely to think of green, for 
instance, eventually bringing us to a 
vision of green fields, and green fields 
again bringing us to memories of many 
other things. It is, I think, not at all im- 
probable that the most ephemeral esthetic 
decisions, the most trifling expressions of 
taste — such, say, as in millinery, quite 
emotionlessly — have their roots away 
down in the neighborhood of the heart: 
that, for instance, in every perception of 
a certain blue some associations of the 
sea are lingering. 

When we remember how freely poetry 
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moves in the metaphors of color we cannot 
but be impressed with the vitality with 
which the color sense is effective in the 
imagination, memory moving always in a 
world of color; the imagery of the mind, 
since there is imagery there at all, being 
anything but colorless. 



The recognition of form as a symbol 
as well as a definition of the obj ect repre- 
sented is the basis of design, and of all 
genuine pictorial composition. But color, 
which, by the way, as we see it in nature, 
lias contours of its own, too, confusing 
those of form — is also in the character of 
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symbol a basis in itself for design and 
pictorial composition. 

In a picture spaces of canvas in which 
no object is represented cannot be left 
merely unpainted, and it is by the suc- 
cessful treatment of these that the illu- 
sion of atmosphere is intensified. Thus 
in an interior painting the color of the 
day is arrived at — the indoor day. The- 
oretically the color in these spaces is 
determined by broken reflections from 
primary colors, and even in this dissem- 
ination the associations of the primaries 
are not wholly dissipated. They survive 
to influence us in the prevailing tone of a 
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picture, ordaining the mood in which its 
subject shall be approached. 

Interior genre deals with every-day in- 
cident; with the unheroic and the acci- 
dental. Its task is always that of wit- 
nessing to a moment, rather than of fram- 
ing an ideal. At any rate, it does not 
oppose ideals to nature, but accepts them 
from her — from the incidents which we 
expressively say give the poetry to a 
scene. 

The very character of this kind of art 
is based upon the recognition that the 
Nature with which it deals is already 
partly human, and it tends to cling to 
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sentiment. It should not, however, try 
open rivalry with the theater, as in the 
case of Meissonier's famous picture of 
two men struggling. It can much more 
legitimately be the art of the story-teller, 
though it is unfashionable for it to be 
so at present. Violent theatrical action 
offends rhythm. And in genuine art every 
line that is drawn gives its own definition 
of beauty. 

I should think we could have no hesita- 
tion in deciding that the "Nature" that is 
essential to artistic expression is that of 
our first thoughts ; and not that of the 
after-revelations of the photographer, or 
any other scientist. 

We are at the beginning of a period, I 
hope, when the quality of a picture will 
be weighed in its sentiment ; not the senti- 
ment of the narrative it perhaps happens 



to relate, but its own — the soul of its 
craftsmanship. Quite often craftsman- 
ship has been written about as if it was 
something that could be separated from 
the subj ect of a picture, whereas the truth 
is we cannot know what the subject of a 
picture is until the craft has shown us; 
and then only of its worth so much as the 
craft can show. Thus the only measure 
in which to take the worth of craft is in 
the worth of that which it conveys. My 
word "sentiment" is perhaps too crude. 
If so, I think the English language must 
be blamed. 

A century or more ago the art of 
chiaroscura was everything in painting. 
With the slightest dependence upon sub- 
ject it had within its control an intense 
emotional effectiveness. Later it was 
diluted down into something implied in 
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the feebler word "shading/' sentimental- 
ity taking the place of emotion. Dis- 
gusted with false-sentiment, "Preraphael- 
itism" threw the whole machinery of 
conventional, pictorial truths overboard. 
Thus it lost the control of "effect/' the 
really emotional feature in a picture. But 
this was recovered again in a new shape 
in "Impressionism. " 

"Impressionism" had this in common 
with "Preraphaelitism" ; a belief that by 
a close imitation of a scene in nature the 
artist could put the spectator of the pic- 
ture through the very moods which he 



had himself experienced in the presence 
of the scene. We now admit that an artist 
at work is affected by a thousand influ- 
ences that are not present to his vision, 
and that deeply intuitive, less obviously 
naturalistic art, brings us nearest to the 
truth. 

As I have said, in Interior subjects the 
Nature that has to be dealt with is partly 
human, and all the accessories have their 
intensely human value. But Nature in 
the other sense as well is there, with all 
her moods, and always will be, until the 
evening comes and the great day closes. 
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BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 



AT the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
J_\^a memorial exhibition of the works 
of Frederic Porter Vinton was held 
recently. One hundred and twenty- 



four of his paintings formed the collec- 
tion. About fifty of these were portraits, 
covering a period of work extending from 
1878, the date of his return from his 



